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EDITORIALS 



REFORMATORY RESULTS IN NEW YORK. 

The Board of- Managers of Reformatories in the state of New 
York have just issued their report covering the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1913. In 127 pages they have incorporated results of their 
reformative work with which all the readers of this journal should be 
on familiar terms. The report will appeal particularly to those who 
are interested in parole and in prison schools or methods of social 
education, while from the psychological angle we find here an excellent 
illustration of the analysis of the external conditions that affect human 
behavior. 

No doubt state reformatories everywhere are meeting with in- 
creasing difficulties in accomplishing their work. This is the experience 
at Elmira and Napanoch Reformatories — the two institutions covered 
in this report. This fact must be taken into consideration in meas- 
uring the results of reformatory life. The growing burden of the re- 
formatories is due to one great fundamental fact : the courts are more 
and more completely reacting to a conception of their function as edu- 
cators in the broadest and best sense of the term. The juvenile 
courts, and others as well, are employing probation more extensively 
than ever before. The reformatories get those who fail as probationers ; 
the dregs of the system. Other courts are committing an increasing 
proportion of offenders to reformatories rather than to state prisons; 
another expression of the educational "spirit of the age." This gives 
the reformatory an older and consequently more confirmed criminal 
who is for this reason less responsive to educational influences than his 
younger accomplice. The courts are realizing more and more clearly 
that much crime is due to mental defects on the part of the offender, 
and when such defects are known there is an increasing tendency to 
commit to a reformatory on the tbeory that there is the place where the 
delinquent will be most likely to secure the educational treatment that 
is suitable to his peculiar disposition. Those in the two New York in- 
stitutions mentioned above who are recognized as feeble-minded in one 
form or another are estimated conservatively at 42 per cent of the re- 
formatory population. 

This increasing liberality on the part of our courts — liberality that 
is no kin to weak sentimentality — is set forth in strong relief now and 
then when even a judge asserts that the time will soon be here when 
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REFORMATORY RESULTS IN NEW YORK 

the court and jury will simply convict and leave the prisoner in the 
hands of a central bureau for thorough examination by experts who 
will try the man instead of the crime, and then, acting as a clearing 
house, send him on to the institution best suited to his needs. This 
prophecy is already fulfilled in Ohio as far as juvenile offenders are 
concerned. In the appointment of a medico-psychologist as an officer 
of the Municipal Courts of Boston and Chicago, also, we find further 
illustrations of a similar division of labor. 

This trend toward the reorganization of the social function of the 
courts will progressively increase the responsibility of the reformatory 
and make it more and more essential to find expert and broad minded 
educators to handle its changing population. Unless the reformatory 
can by all means increase its efficiency parallel with the growing bur- 
den placed upon it we may expect to find in the future a greater ratio 
of failures in the operation of the parole law than appear at present. 
The reply to the argument, sometimes heard, that a given wave of crime 
can be laid to the parole law should be, first to look for the facts, and 
secondly to tone up the reformatory and the penal institutions of the 
state. 

But from the statistics supplied in this report from New York it 
would be rash to infer that any appreciable volume of crime is traceable 
to paroled prisoners from Elmira. During the year 1909-1910 there 
were paroled from that institution 1,035 prisoners. Eight per cent of 
these violated their first parole. Twenty per cent of these failures 
proved satisfactory on subsequent paroles. But such violations may 
consist merely in such technical lapses, as leaving the state, frequenting 
saloons, associating with evil companions, etc. Furthermore, from the 
date of parole until the issuance of this report only two-tenths of one 
per cent have ever faced a new criminal charge. The knowledge of this 
fact is made possible by the filing of all identification material ob- 
tained from prisoners within the state with the bureau of identifica- 
tion at Albany through which prompt information is obtained of the 
arrest of former New York reformatory men wherever it may occur. 
Certainly this is a record that prompts the confidence of thoughtful 
men in the reformatory method. 

All this stimulates an inquiry concerning the reasons for breaking 
the conditions of parole. In this same report Dr. Frank L. Christian, 
assistant superintendent at Elmira, sets forth the results of a study of 
one hundred consecutive parole violations. Thirty-seven of these cases, 
he thinks, are directly traceable to mental deficiency; as to what par- 
ticular form of deficiency he expresses no opinion. 



CLINICAL CRIMINOLOGY 

Eighty-six members of this group received instruction in the trades 
during their reformatory terms. Of this number, but twenty-nine 
worked at their trades while on parole, and of these only seven were 
unable to hold their positions on account of lack of experience. Lack 
of ability and concentration of effort and purpose alone seemed to pre- 
vent others from working at their trades also. Elsewhere in this re- 
port it is shown that these paroled prisoners suffered no lack of oppor- 
tunity to work steadily at some honest occupation. But of these one 
hundred violators of parole only twenty-six held but one job while on 
parole; for how long, we are not informed. Of the remainder, twenty- 
seven changed once or several times because they did not like their 
work; fifteen, because of low wages; eleven, because the work was too 
hard; six because of laziness; eight, in response to the "hobo" in- 
stinct ; one, because he was not allowed to smoke during working hours, 
etc. All this suggests instability of character ; lack of that best part of 
all habits — the habit of work — as the largest factor in determining 
occupational shiftiness. It is worth noticing that of -these one hun- 
dred cases, sixty-one, during their parole, enjoyed the aid of a home 
with parents or other relations which probably to some extent relieved 
them of the strain of life and placed them in a situation in which 
reasonably well established habits of industry should have gone a long 
way toward effecting social adjustment. 

No doubt, excepting in the case of pronounced mental deficiency, 
we have here only proximate causes of parole violation. But even so, 
they' emphasize the direction in which our social needs are located : the 
early diagnosis and segregation of hopeless persons, and the training 
of the remainder in habits of industry. The latter is not to be ac- 
complished by one means alone. There is no room in our generation 
for blind tradition in education. While we keep our eyes open toward 
the less conventional agencies and adapt them from time to time we 
must suffer no relaxation at any point along the line. 

Robert H. Gault. 



CLINICAL CRIMINOLOGY. 

One of the interesting developments of these years is to be found 
in prison and reformatory schools. From time to time in this Jocbnal 
we have taken notice of institutions of this character — their courses of 
study, methods, etc. In the present issue we publish an article by Mr. 
A. C. Hill, author of a pamphlet on "Prison Schools," published re- 
cently as a bulletin from the National Bureau of Education. Other 
articles setting forth results of specific research in this special educa- 



